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~ For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


REASONS IN FAVOR OF SOME OF OUR TES- 
TIMONIES. 


not seem to have regarded some of these as 
being important and others as of little or no 
value, but in little matters (or what appeared 
‘Any one conversant with the Scriptures, | as such), if clearly designated, they felt that 
and also with the writings of early Friends, | obedience was due as well as in great.*' Hence 
must have been struck with the resemblance | whatever command was of divine origi was 
between their views and those of the early | to them a law of life. On the other hand, 
Christians. The testimonies that Friends felt | if the conclusions at which they arrived were 
called on to bear against the foolish customs | due to the enlightenment of their minds by 
and vain fashions of the world had long ago | the same Holy Spirit that enlightened the 
been woven into the economy of Christian | minds of the early Christians, we are at once 
life and morals. Now were Friends led to | struck with the similarity of action of this 
this course simply by reverence for the Scrip- | spirit on the minds of men in different ages 
tures as divine oracles, or were they anointed | of the world, thus showing the unity of truth 
by the same spirit which enlightened the un-} and its unchangeable nature. It is this view 
\ derstandings of the early fathers of the Chris- | of the case that renders the testimonies of the 
tian church? If the former, they — Society of Friends so precious to some of us, 
regarded the obligations imposed on a 1| that occasions many exercised minds to tra- 
Christian disciples by the rules or laws of 
action laid down by the latter in a very dif- 
ferent light from that of the — of 
professors. They did not think that plain 
precepts could be explained away in such a 
manner as to render them meaningless, as 
the command of Christ in regard to resisting 
evil has been done by Paley and other mor- 
alists. If then the sanctity of the Scriptures 
be admitted, and the obligations imposed by 
them are not denied, certainly these early 
Friends deserve great credit for their faith- 
fulness in rendering implicit obedience to the 
? injunctions these imposed on them. They do 


vail for the welfare of our Zion, and causes 
many to mourn over those departures, now so 
apparent, from our former customs. Through 
much sorrow, tribulation and suffering these 
testimonies were borne by ancient Friends. ; 
One by one, as the Scciety came to receive 
them through the labors of dedicated servants 
of the Lord, they were engrafted’ into our 
book of discipline, so that the members might 
be reminded of the duty they owed to 

and their fellow-man. One by one they are 
likely to fall to the ground by our want of 
faithfulness in maintaining them; and the 
decline of the Society in members and usefu!- 






























ness is mourned over as an unaccountable 
thing, as though the shell were worth preserv- 
itg after its precious contents had been 
aliived to run to waste. The advice of the 
‘apostle was, “Be ye not conformed to this 
world, but be ye transformed by the renewing 
of your minds.” The practice of our mem- 
bers has been to mingle with the world in all 
its ways until its customs have captivated 
their minds. Its manner of looking at 
things, its style of dress and of living, of 
speech and of dealing have changed the 
riend and done away with all those little 
peculiarities by which he was once distin- 
guished. ; 

Thus, language is an instrument by which 
the thoughts of one mind are conveyed to 
another. It should therefore be accurate and 
precise in order that misunderstandings may 
not occur. Now the English language, in 
common with all others, has one form of 
speech when addressing one person—the sin- 
gular—and another form when addressing 
more than one—the plural. Should these be 
confounded? Many persons, through a spirit 
of adulation, were led to do this, but the early 
Friends protested against the custom on the 
ground of its violating this law of the lan- 
guage and that it originated in a species of 
man-worship which was opposed to the truth. 
Some, who have ceased to bear this testimony, 
justify themselves on the ground that many 

riends use the pronouns improperly. Let 
this objection apply, and can it be said that 
there is danger of the meaning being misun- 
derstood? ‘Thee and thou alike mean one 
person. Can as much be said for the indis- 
criminate use of you as both singular and 
plural ? 

But it has been urged by some that lan- 
guage is conventional and that whatever the 
cultured of any people acknowledge as the 
standard must be accepted. and used. In 
this case the standard had been fixed by the 
scholars of that day and was incorporated 
into the grammars of the period. But pliant 
courtiers and intriguing priests sought to 
overthrow these standards in order to ingra- 


thrift might follow fawning.” Friends refused 
to follow their example and hence the origin 
of the testimony. For one, the writer honors 
them for the refusal, and regrets that their 
example has not been followed. The weak- 
ness th 


tiate themselves with those in power “that | 
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mand of Jesus and the respect due their own 
manhood. “Neither,” said He, “be ye called 
masters ; for one is your Master even Christ,” 
and Mr. and Mrs. are but contractions of 
Master and Mistress. 

Perhaps there is no form of slavery harder 
on its victims than that endured by the yota- 
ries of fashion. That intelligent men and 
women should permit a few persons residing 
in Paris to prescribe the form of dress they 
must wear to-day or to-morrow, without any 
regard to health, convenience or comfort, and 
frequently to the detriment of them all, has 


always puzzled the minds of thoughtful per- — 
y fe g P 


sons. The labor that has been wasted in the 
production of articles of no utility, the suffer- 
ing that has been caused from discarding 
garments but little worn and the nameless 
other ways in which men and women have 
suffered in order to keep up with the fashions, 
has entailed more woe on the civilized part 
of the human family than almost any other 
one thing. For it must be remembered that 
human wants can only be supplied by labor, 
and that when these wants are frivolous and 
artificial the labor of the world is greatly in- 
creased. In order, then, that it shall be per- 
formed some one must be oppressed, and, as 
in the artificial distinctions of society some do 
not labor at all, this burden always falls on 
the laboring class with increased severity. 
Thus they are prevented from reaping the 
advantages attendant on the cultivation of 
mind and body, and sink into the condition 
of inferior beings with feelings antagonistic 
to the other members of society. On the 
other hand, by the undue gratification of 
wants which their own labor is not called 
on to supply, the classes above them be- 
come arrogant and overbearing and lose those 
sympathetic feelings which make one family 
of the whole human race. Can we wonder, 
then, that men dedicated to God and desiring 
the welfare of their race, with spiritual per- 
ceptions sharpened by suffering, should feel 
called on to bear a testimony against this 
evil? The early Friends have been misun- 
derstood by some and misrepresented by 
others. Their adherence to the dress worn 
in their day was caused by no particular 
regard for a form of apparel, but was a manly 
protest against the evils arising from the ever- 
changing fashions of the times, and it does 
honor alike to their thoughtful intelligence 


at leads to the adoption of one custom | and the goodness of their hearts. It must be 


because it is common paves the way for the | confessed their garb crystallized into a form 
adoption of others equally as objectionable; | wherein the cut of the garment came to be 
thus we see those calling themselves Friends | considered as the chief thing and the material 
essaying to use the compliments of the day,| of which it was made as of secondary con- 
often, it must be confessed, in so awkward a/| sideration. But even this sacrificing of plain- 
way as to excite the risibles of those with | ness and simplicity on the altar of conven- 
whom they mingle, violating in this the com- | 





| tionality had some redeeming traits, as the ‘ 
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dress adopted served as a badge of disciple- 
ship by which Friends might know each 
other and be drawn together. Perhaps the 
practice of elderly Friends in thus regarding 
@ uon-essential as of more importance than 
the principle from which it arose led the way 
to an almost total disregard of this valuable 
testimony by the younger members of our 
Society. As with speech and dress so also 
with the furnishing of their houses and gene- 
ral style of living. The habits of industry 
and frugality instilled into their children by 
the early Friends led to the accumulation of 
property and wealth with its accompanying 
evils of pride and extravagance, led the way 
to a further conformity to the customs of the 
world. The barriers between Friends and 
others were overthrown, the unity of the body 
was broken up iato classes, the more able 
indulged in luxury, and those regarded as 
their inferiors aped their manners and cus- 
toms. The Christian graces of humility and 
charity were discarded for pride and arro- 
gance, until it could no longer be said, “See 
these Quakers how they love one another!” 
By thus conforming to the customs of the 
world Friends have, in a great measure, lost 
their innocency. Their manner of acting 
towards others and one another has changed. 
Living as the world lives they must needs 
resort to the same means to obtain a liveli- 
hood, and any scruples of conscience that 
stand in the way must be overcome. Thus 
instead of conducting the exchanges which 
take place in trade on the Christian principle 
of giving as well as of receiving value, each one 
conforms to the general clistom of getting 
everything he buys for the least possible 
amount and of selling everything he sells for 
the greatest, frequently violating the truth 
in order to accomplish his purpose and often 
laying a foundation for suffering on the part 
of others. Probity is sacrificed on the altar 
of gain. Mingling with the world we insen- 
sibly acquire its ideas, and,.as the love of 
approbation leads toa desire to appear better 
than we are, efforts are continually being 
made to show off to advantage. Men leave 
the safe paths that lead to prosperity and 
wander into the uncertain fields of specula- 
tion. Buying stocks for a rise, selling grain 
on options, dealing in things detrimental to 
the general good Some they promise to be 
profitable, and a variety of other expedi- 
ents of doubtful morality, are resorted to in 
order to make money. The love of money 
was said to be the root of all evil, and indeed, 
when we see the means men resort to in order 
to obtain it and the sad consequences that 
follow in their wake, we must admit the say- 
ing to be atrueone. If successful in business 
men come to worship the work of their hands 





more than the God who made them. They 
run riot with prosperity, and are lost to the 
nobler sentiments of humanity. All that 
constitutes true manhood, according. to the 
Christian standard, is buried low down in the 
heart only to be remembered when dea 
closes the scene. W. 
Ninth mo., 1882. 


I 
From the Baltimore American. 
EVOLUTION IN SACRIFICE. 


In the evolution of religious ideas there 
are two opposing forces which mark out the 
path, like the central and tangential forces 
that determine the orbit of a planet. These 
two are the tendeneies of elevated minds to 
find typical spiritual meanings beneath a 
gross conception, and, on-the other side, the 
tendency of coarser minds to embody spiri- 
tual ideas in visible images. They are the 
motive powers towards mysticism and toward 
idolatry. They can be seen at work to-day— 
by anyone who will use his eyes—as plainly 
as four thousand years ago. And as in phy- 
sical evolution there are forces that breed 
higher types, operating side by side with ten- 
dencies to reversion toward a lower type, so 
in religious evolution there are aspirations 
which tend to spiritualize a faith, confronted 
always by gross realisms that drag it toward 
the idols. Most of us know among our 
acquaintance both of these types of mind. 

It is interesting to trace the workings of 
these two forces upon the evolution of sacri- 
fice. Sacrifice was at first simply offering 
food to the gods. The gods were supposed to 
be fierce with hunger; and for men to give 
them something to eat pleased them, and led 
them to relent as to inflicting tempest, pesti- 
lence and famine. The savage mind has al- 
ways a savage god. It cannot understand 
power and benignity combined: for in all 
ages of the world man has created God in 
his own image. Food was offered to the gods 
to appease their wrath and jealousy —just as 
savages to this day still lay food in their hol 
places and around the graves of their dead. 
The Hebrews when they left Egypt were very 
little above the surrounding pagans, and their 
offerings to Jehovah did not differ from their 
offerings to Baal. The idea of sacrifice as a 
food may be seen in Genesis, where Cain 
brought the fruit of the ground as an offering 
to the Lord and Abel brought the firstlings 
of his flock. 

The second stage is the burnt offering. It 
spiritualizes the idea of food. The worshiper 
sees that sometimes the food rots on the altar 
or by the graveside ; and the idea arises that, 
by burning it upon an altar, the invisible 
God will inhale the perfume or invisible 
meat. Thus Noah “builded an altar and 
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took of every clean beast and every clean 
fowl and offered burnt offerings on the altar ; 
and the Lord smelled a sweet savor, and said 
in hisheart ‘I will not again curse the 
gruund.’” With the burnt offering begins 
the evolution of the altar and the priesthood. 
It must be noted here that in the evolution of 
spiritual ideas, as in physical species, there 
are “survivals”—organs that had been use- 
ful to the progenitors of a species, but dis- 
used by the existing species—such as the 
wings of the birds and insects that cannot 
fly. Thus the altar remains, though we no 
longer butcher animals upon it, and incense 
is still offered as a burnt offering. Incense 
was a survival: now it becomes a reversion. 

After this came the idea that it was the 
shedding of blood that was pleasing to God, 
and induced Him to forgive neglect or offen- 
ces. The most perfect animals were selected, 
and the blood was sprinkled upon the wor- 
shipers. The blood of the costliest animals 
was demanded, and even human sacrifices— 
the sons. In Exodus xxii, 29, it is written: 
“ Thou shalt not delay to offer the first of thy 
ripe fruits and of the liquors; the first-born 
of thy sons shalt thou give unto Me.” In 
this may be seen all the history of sacrifice— 
the fruits, the libations of wine, and the sac- 
crifice of the first-born son as a blood offer- 
ing. How far does such a god differ from 
Baal or Moloch or Dagon? Yet of this stage 
of the evolution there are fearful survivals or 
reversions—of which more hereafter. 

Next came a most important spiritualiza- 
tion of the idea of sacrifice. It came to be 
thought that what God demanded was not 
because He wanted it, but because He wished 
the believer to renounce a precious thing. 
The arrested offering of Isaac is an illustra- 
tion. It was not that He delighted in blood, 
but in the faith that gave up what was dear- 
est; and though human sacrifices survived 
among the Jews certainly as late as Jeptha, 
yet this more spiritual idea of sacrifice grad- 
ually supplanted it. The “offering to the 
Lord,” that began as a food, had developed 
first into the burnt offering, then into the 
blood offering of the most precious, and thence 
into renunciation of what is dearest. To this 
stage of the evolution belong hermit lives, 
fastings, vigils, flagelations, celibacy—and 
similar things, all containing the idea that 
for us to inflict some pain or mortification 
upon ourselves pleases God. This is more 
spiritual than the blood offering, but it is the 
same thing in essence—a survival from Baal 
worship—and sacrifices of this kind are still 
offered to Brahma, Allah, as well as to Jeho- 
vah. 

But there was a higher spiritual growth, 
first seen in Amus ; then in Isaiah and Hosea. 


It brings us'to the threshold of Christianity. 
It was that the sacrifices that God demands 
are righteousness and loving kindness. It was 
seen then, that the things most truly precious 
to us, to which we cling most closely, are our 
dear vices, our passions, our ambitions, our 
enmities, and our revenges. To sacrifice them, 
not by withdrawing, hermit-like, from the 
world, but by loving our fellow-men—these 
are the only sacrifices—as the later Hebrew 

rophets taught—that God demands. Ah, 
oe many black and bloody centuries of 


idolatry, what massacres of bulls and goats, 4 


and of sons and daughters, stretch between the 
ideas of the burnt offering and of renuncia- 
tion; by what slow and painful steps, and 
full of back-stops, did man climb up the path 
that led from the butchery of innocence upon 
an altar to the conception that ‘* the sacrifices 
of God are a broken spirit; a broken and a 
contrite hgart, O God, Thou wilt not de- 
spise.” 

And saddest of all—O, God, forgive us. 
Saddest of all—that we should reach that 
pure and benignant conception of Deity only 
to jail away irom it; that even after Jesus 
taught us to cal] God “ Our Father,” a being 
who alone is good, yet who loves us; who is 
so tender that He marks the fall of a sparrow ; 
who pities us as a father pities his children, 
even though Christ had unfolded to us this in- 
finite holiness, purity and Jove of God—after 
all this that we should go back to the idea of 
a blood offering and a vengeful God. After 
the death of Christ his followers, misconceiv- 
ing His mission, accepted Jesus as a sacrifice 
instead of teacher. They dwelt upon His death 
—not his life—and supposed that the murder 
upon Mount Calvary had appeased Divine 
wrath and satisfied Divine justice. Jesus 
called himself the vine, the door, the Good 
Shepherd. He did not call himself the sacri- 
fice of the lamb for slaughter; He taught 
that the merciful should obtain mercy, and 
that the pure in heart should see God—not 
that sinners should be “ washed in His blood.” 
Nowhere did He teach that God is a being 
that could demand the blood of innocence in 
order to enable Himself to forgive the sinner. 
The whole idea is a fearful reversion to the 
dark and hideous days of a vengeful and 
jealous God, whose wrath was appeased by 
blood. Who does not remember—for little 
children reason clearly—the agony of revolt 
when first the idea was entertained that God 
demanded and accepted the blood of an inno- 
cent Jesus as a sacrifice to save sinners? 
What a horrible idea of God is inevitable; 
how every young mind is darkened with hor- 
rors at such awful injustice. No sophistries. 
can satisfy the heart that is the God whom 
Jesus taught us to call “Our Father.” And 


4) 
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yet even now we take little children, fresh 
from God, with the radiance of Heaven still 
upon them, and teach them to sing : 

There is a fountain filled with blood, 

Drawn from Emmanuel’s veins, 

And sinners plunged beneath that flood 

Lose all their guilty stains. 

Can we wonder then that our mad houses 
should be filled with shuddering “ religious 
maniacs?” It is this tendency to embody 
orev truths in gross and horrible realism 

at is driving the elevated natures out of 
sympathy with the churches. The dominion 

® of coarse imagery and idolatrous ceremonial 
leaves to lofty spirituality no refuge but 
rationalism. Yes, there is one other. To take 
the Sermon on the Mount, the teachings of 
Christ unmixed with human follies and blas- 
phemies, and cling to them, to them only. 





the gift of grace for your teacher and direc- 
tor, that your oneress with the blessed Jesus 
may be complete, and your place as pillars in 
the church be filled. Young women, too, may 
you stand side by side with these in the meek- 
ness and gentleness of Christ, not with costly 
array, but in the beauty of self-denial. 
Sarag Hont. 
























Wuart a refreshment it is to turn from the 
turmoil of contending parties, from the strife 
of tongues, from profitless creed-making and 
creed-believing, to the simple words of child- 
like trust and delight in God what seemed so 
natural to the men of old! What creed ever 
went down so deep, ever soared so high, as 
that touching cry of the Psalmist, “I will go 
unto God, my exceeding joy ”? For all practi- 
cal purposes, that one saying outweighs the 
most complete system of dogmatic theology. 
Yes, when a man has spent his life in labored 
studies and learned controversies, and comes 
at last to bid good-bye to disciples and oppo- 
nents, to church and creed and books, happy 
is he if he can look forward and say, as a little 
child who is falling asleep, “{ go unto my 
God, my exceeding joy.”—John Page Hoppe. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
AN EXHORTATION. 


As thinking beings we own a Supreme In- 
telligence, who presides over the affairs of 
| men, by His word created all things, and 

holds in His hand the issues of life and death. 

To Him we owe allegiance and homage. The 

first commandment in the Hebrew code is 
binding on all generations. The gift of grace 
is given to every one, without money and 
without price, inviting every one in tones of 
tenderness and love to yield submission to 
Him, whom to know and serve is life eternal. 

His pleadings are as pressing now as when 
the mournful language was spoken, “ O, House 
of Israel, why will ye die?” And professing 
as we do the name of Christ, how solemn is 
the obligation to let the light shine, that men 
may see the beauty of an honest, upright, de- 
vout life and glorify our Father in Heaven. 

May the members of the Society of Friends 
rise in the light of a Divine commission and 
give evidence that they are worthy of the high 
trust reposed in them, as successors of those 
in former ages, who counted all things dross 
in comparison with the unsearchable riches of 
x Christ, the reward of obedience to known 
duty. 

So long as men live there will be a neces- 
sity for advocates of those principles that in- 
volve the eternal interests of mankind. 
Never let us think our work is done, thai we 
are no longer needed as a body of professing 
Christians, but let us put on strength in the 
name of the Lord, and lead the way, never 
faltering, till Righteousness covers the earth 
as the waters cover the sea. 

Oh young men, we look to you in the city 
and in the country to come, give your early 
manhood to the noblest service that ever em- 
ployed the human intellect, and own the 
standard of truth and righteousness. Take 





WAR. 


The Herald of Peace records some of the 
noble utterances of John Bright delivered in 
Parliament while his country was engaged 
with the war in Russia. 

“What is war? I believe that half the 
people that talk about war have not the 
slightest idea of what it is. In a short sen- 
tence, it may be summed up to be the com- 
bination and concentration of all the horrors, 
atrocities, crimes, and sufferings of which hu- 
man nature on this globe is capable.” 

“Our trade is now much more extensive 
than it was; our commerce is more expanded ; 
our undertakings are more vast ; and war will 
find you all out at home by withering up the 
resources of the prosperity enjoyed by the 
middle and working classes of the country.” 

“T confess, when I think of the tremendous 
perils into which unthinking men—men who 
do not intend to fight themselves—are willing 
to drag or to hurry this country, lam amazed 
how they can trifle with interests. so, yast and 
consequenees beyond their caleulation.” 

“You profess to be a, Christian nation. 
Within the limits of this island alone, on every 
Sabbath, far more than 20,000 temples are 
thrown open, in which devout men and women 
assemble that they may worship Him who is . 
the ‘Prince of Peace.’ Is this a reality? or 
is your Christianity a romance ?—is your pro- 
fession a dream?” 
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“TI shall repudiate and denounce the expen- 
diture of every shilling, the engagement of 
every man, the employment of every ship 
which has no object but intermeddling in the 
affairs of other countries.” 

“For myself I do not trouble whether my 
conduct in Parliament is popular or not. 
care only that it shall be wise and just as re- 
gards the permanent interests of my country, 
and I despise from the bottom of my heart the 
man who speaks a word in favor of this war, 
or of any war which he believes might have 
been avoided, merely because the press and a 
portion of the people urge the Government to 
enter into it.” 

“Not just now, when the popular frenzy is 
lashed into fury morning after morning by 
the newspapers, but by-and-by, discontent 
will grow rapidly, and you [pointing to the 
Ministerial Bench] who now fancy you are 
fulfilling the behests of the national will, will 
find yourselves pointed to as the men who 
ought to have taught the nation better.” 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
OUR MEETINGS FOR BUSINESS. 


One of the greatest drawbacks to the effi- 
ciency of our business meetings is the un- 
willingness of so many who attend to take 
any active part in the deliberations,—the 
same is true of the various standing commit- 
tees appointed by the Yearly Meeting. The 
yea or nay of only a small fraction of those 
present at any of the gatherings is ever heard, 
the few must speak for the many. This is 
not in accordance with the spirit of our pro- 
fession, a body where each member, capable 
of giving a sentiment, is the equal of every 
other, cannot afford to dispense with the ser- 
vice of any. The “fitly spoken word” gives 
evidence of an abiding interest in the affairs 
of the Society and a concern that the special 
branch of which he or she is a member shall 
move forward in every good work or word. 

It many times transpires that the sense of a 
meeting is not fairly estimated, from the fact 
that so much that ought to have been said 
then and there is not said, and the opportunity 
is closed. Yet we have observed how freely 
the pros and cons are expressed in the social 
commingling after meeting, and how the 
same expression given while the Meeting was 
in session would have added greatly to its life 
and interest, and in some cases would have 
altered the record. 

It shows a want of appreciation of the value 
of individual faithfulrese, not only to the 
meeting, but to themselves, and gives those 
who must bear more than their own portions 
of the nsibility undue prominence in 
business 


irs, and none feel this more than | ton. 


they who month after month are obliged to 
be “ tongue and utterance” for the rest. 

It is said that “silence gives consent.” It 
certainly commits those who keep silent to the 
prevailing sentiment whether they are in ac- 
cord with it or otherwise. It is a very small 


I | effort that is required to express in the fewest. 


words our own judgment, and the doing it 
once makes the way easier on the next occa- 
sion; and how much it would add to the in- 
terest of every deliberative meeting if the 
little cross were taken up, to say nothing of 
the satisfaction it would give the individual 
to have been faithful. 

We are not unmindful that there are 
“silent burden-bearers” who travail for our 
Zion that her light may be as a lamp to the 
feet of many wanderers ; but these are matters. 
that concern the good order and discipline 
of the Society—that, like the “ much serving ” 
of Martha, need as well the encouraging word 
as the helping hand. 

Another important view of this subject. 
must not be lost sight of—speaking to the 
business before a meeting or a committee leads. 
to a better acquaintance with methods of con- 
ducting such business, and to a clearer under- 
standing of the principles and testimonies of 
of the Society of Friends. In this way the 
younger members are trained to see the force 
and appreciate the value of the excellent pro- 
visions of the Book of Discipline. They would 
become familiar with the details of the service, 
and be far less inclined to go counter to or 
violate any of the testimonies that constitute 
the framework of our religious organization.. 
It is because a necessity for a reform is becom- 
ing more and more apparent that utterance is 
given to this concern, with the earnest desire 
that it will find a lodgment in many minds, 
and, like every seed of the “ Kingdom, whose 
fruit is joy and peace,” bring forth in due time 
a plentiful harvest of willing and obedient 
workers. The declaration remains a truth 
that Paul may plant and Apollos water, but. 
it is God who gives the increase. Yet we are 
exhorted to encourage one another and to bear 
one another’s burthens, and so fulfill the law 
of Christ. Individual helpfulness is invalua- 
ble, and where all agree to be helpers, to work 
together for a common good, the power for 
doing good is greatly multiplied. Another in- 
junctionof the Apostle seems pertinent, “to 
do good and communicate forget not.’ Let. 
this be our motto, and stimulate us to faith- 
fulness in every service for truth that we are: 
called upon to perform. L. J. R. 

Ninth month, 1882. 





“TruTH is as impossible to be soiled by 
any outward touch as the sunbeam.”—Mil- 
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Tue Methodist says: *‘ Religious instruc- 
tion by schools ought not to become a means 
of abrogating the duties of parents. We 
have, in recent years, read often with growing 
amazement that Sunday-schools are depended 
upon by the church to give her children 
religious instruction. It is a most astonishing 
theory, for it implies a communistic order of 
ideas—that children are not in the custody 
of particular persons called parents, but of a 
body of persons called a church. If the 
church has in this communistic fashion for- 
ie all about parents, and undertakes to 

o without their service of childhood, it is 
not very surprising that the Sunday-school is 
‘regarded as falling short of its — One 
good mother is worth several millions of 
Sunday-schools; and no possible Sunday- 
school can ever do the’ mother’s work. If 
any are troubled on this subject, they will do 
well to labor for a restoration of parental 
obligations rather than for a Sunday-school 
which shall do away with any moral and 
religious uses for parents.” 


CORRESPON DENCE. 


To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 

The address to the friends of Swarthmore 
College by the Committee on Appeal, con- 
tained in your last number, involves conse- 
quences of the most serious character to the 
stockholders of that institution. By a sup- 
plement to its charter the managers have the 
power, at their discretion, to place a mortgage 
on the property. It appears that money is 
imperatively required to avert that result by 
the liquidation of the indebtedness incurred 
in the reconstruction of the building. It is 
for the stockholders seriously to consider the 
consequences which might result from placing 
a mortgage on the property. Losses arising 
from mismanagement, or otherwise renderin 
the payment of the interest impossible, woul 
certainly lead to a foreclosure of the mort- 
gage, involving a sale of the property, which 
might thus pass into the hands of a few indi- 
viduals for an amount probably not one-tenth 
of its value. 

Can the stockholders for the comparatively 
trifling consideration of $60,000 afford thus 
to take the risk of the loss of all their inter- 
est in this institution? They have nobly 
come forward to save it in its hour of need; 
can they not do a little more to place it on a 
secure foundation? The decision of the ques- 
tion rests with them. 

Ninth mo. 25th, 1882. 





‘‘Crown’d with the sickle and the wheaten 
sheaf.’’ 

Peace and plenty prevails throughout our 
favored land, and surely there is much to be 
thankful for. Yet, while better conditions 
are attainable and a higher and happier state 
for both individuals and society is within our 
reach there is abundant reason for continued 
and earnest labor. And although viewed 
from a certain standpoint it always has 
seemed that “the harvest truly is plenteous 
but the laborers are few,” it is gratifying to 
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find that there are still those who are wil 

to go forth as in days of old to do the work 
of the great Husbandman. It is well to re- 
member that all are not called to work in the 
same way,and yet the labors of all, if rightly 
ordered, will tend to the same great end, the 
promotion of the best welfare of the indi- 
vidual and of his fellow-beings. 

At Baltimore Quarterly Meeting, held at 
Gunpowder on the 11th inst., several Friends 
were present from Nottingham, Warrington, 
and Fairfax Quarters whose company was 
very acceptable. A convention was also 
held of the several committees appointed by 
the Representative Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting on humanitarian work. Much 
correspondence was read and a free and plea- 
sant interchange of sentiment took place, and 
after due deliberatiom it was decided to send 
three delegates, with the clerk of the Repre- 
sentative Committee, to a convention of simi- 
lar bodies from other Yearly Meetings asso- 
ciated in this way, to be held at Waynesville, 
Ohio, on the 22d inst. 

The minds of Friends seem to be very much 
turned toward this movement, and no doubt 
much good will be accomplished. _E. B. 

Baltimore, Ninth month 17th, 1882. 








LOCAL INFORMATION. 


The Temperance Committee of Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting was in session on Sev- 
enth-day, the 16th inst., with a large attend- 
ance. 

The Book Committee reported having ex- 
amined several books which were found suita- 
ble for libraries. They are recommended to 
be placed on the list. 

A package of leafiets issued by the Tem- 
perance Committee of Illinois Yearly Meet- 
ing was also examined, and the committee 
was authorized to place them among the lit- 
erature for free distribution. The Clerk was 
directed to draw an order on the Treasurer 
of Women’s Yearly Meeting for twenty-five 
dollars for the use of the Book Committee, 
and an additional sum sufficient to pay the 
bill incurred in publishing leaflet No. 2. 

It was proposed and united with to appoint 
a Visiting Committee to assist the Local Com- 





EsTEEMED Eprrors :—Another summer is 
nearly past and the delightful autumnal sea- 
son approaches, 
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mittees in holding conferences. A Nomina- 
ting Committee retired and later reported the 
names of two Friends from each Quarterly 
Meeting—with a few others—27 in all, who 
with some slight changes at their own request, 
were united with. This committee is only to 
be called upon where special need of assist- 
ance is felt. The meeting was encouraging 
and satisfactory, the attendance and inter- 
est giving evidence of earnest concern in the 
good work they have undertaken. . 
Ninth mo, 18th, 1882. 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MO. 30th, 1882. 


ASTRONOMY FOR ScHOOLS AND GENERAL 
ReapeErs.—A_ brief treatise on Astronomy 
for the use of schools and for the general 
reader, prepared by Prof. Isaac Sharpless, 
of Haverford College, and Prof. G. M. 
Philips, of the State Normal School, West 
Chester, Pa. comes before us for notice. It 
is from the press of J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
of this city and its convenient size and at- 
tractive appearance incline the critic favor- 
ably, even before examining the text care- 
fully. But after reading this beautifully 
illustrated little volume, we are still inclined 
to commend it as a clear and comprehen- 
sive compend of the principles of the most 
ancient and most sublime of the sciences, 
and can especially approve it for the help 
of teachers. The work is too difficult, per- 
haps, for mere children, if it is not care- 
fully supplemented by the exposition of the 
subjects treated of by a competent teacher. 


In Astronomy, as in other sciences, the 


teacher must be very sure that the matter 
presented to children for their study be so 
unfolded to their understandings that it may 
be fairly grasped. With almost any scien- 
tific text book this will be scarcely possible 
without careful iteration and re-iteration on 
the part of the teacher of such elucidations 
of difficult points as the case may require. 
With this or any untried text-book of Nat- 
ural Science we would recommend the 
teacher to read it first himself, before put- 
ting it in the hands of a class of young 
students. If it is not easy of comprehension 
to a mature mind, it is very certain that it 
will be quite difficult, if not incomprehens- 
ble, to the child. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


In their preface the authors give good 
counsel to instructors: “A teacher should 
never be content until his class understands 
each point thoroughly; and it must not be 
forgotten that no one can explain clearly to 
a class what he does not understand him- 
self. It is hoped that every teacher who 
essays to teach this subject will acquaint 
himself thoroughly with it, by making use 


.| of standard works upon Astronomy.” 


We believe that the present condition of 
this svience, with all its advances in recent 
times, is fairly set forth in the little volume 
before us, and that the general reader will 
find it abundantly worthy of perusal. It is 
quite needful that our stock of ideas in any 
department of Natural Science, should be 
frequently re-inforced, that we may keep in 
view, to some extent, the progress of human 
knowledge, and avoid sinking into that dull 
conservatism or narrow dogmatism which is 
ever the fruit of ignorance. 





A Cot.teGe Paper.—A periodical which is 
under the editorial conduct of college students 
should not be the subject of uncharitable 
criticism ; and when the work appears with 
the announcement that its intention is “ to 
act as a means of bringing the Alumni 
of the College nearer to their Alma Mater, 
and if possible, give some interesting matter 
to our own students,” it immediately engages 
the sympathies of generous minds. 

Such was the purpose of the “ Swarthmore 
Pheniz,”’ which now enters on the second 
year of its existence, and appeals for support 
to those who love the College and have had a 
residence of greater or less duration within 
her walls. 

The monthly numbers of this externally 
handsome magazine are now before us, and 
at the opening of its new year we would ven- 
ture some suggestions to the young folks who 
are to have the editorial management during 
the present College term. These should bear 
in mind that the paper which they publish 
will be supposed to indicate the general tone 
of the life at Swarthmore. Its playful or 
serious articles will be read by many, less for 
their intrinsic merit than as an index of the 
influence of our rehabilitated college upon 
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the youth who are placed under its auspices, | help will please send their names to either of 


After a thoughtful review of the pages of 
last year, if it is seen that anything was then 
admitted that in the light of to-day seems 
trivial or ill-judged, we doubt not the incom- 
ing editors will wisely cull the material they 
may receive, with a view to present more 
valuable matter in the future issues of the 
Phenix. . 

Chastened wit and sportive fancy has its 
just place, but the intellectual life of a col- 
lege, its noblest aims and highest aspirations. 
should ever take a far more important place 
in a college journal. We desire to see its 
columns a means of culture and an inspira- 
tion to high eadeavor for thousands who can- 
not spend the years of their youth in academic 
shades. Let our young friends give us of their 
best, remembering that what is printed and 
published has a possible future, extending far 


beyond the lifetime of the writers who first. 


gave it forth. 

We have abiding interest in everything 
which in any way affects the social and intel- 
lectual life of the institution in which the 


Society of Friends centres many high hopes. 





Frienps’ Mission No. 1—An APPEAL. 
—As the time is near at hand for the re-open- 
ing of Friends’ Mission No. 1, corner Beach 
street and Fairmount avenue, Phila., those 
actively engaged in the work in the past 
desire to appeal most earnestly to Friends to 
come forward and aid them in the various 
branches this season. While help is needed 
in all departments, yet those of the First-day 
School and Youths’ meeting require the most 
attention, the corps of workers in both being 
very small. The First-day School will re-open 
Tenth month Ist, at 2} o’clock P.M. 

The Youths’ meeting will be held on 
‘Third-day evenings, but the time of the first 
meeting has not yet been determined upon. 
The other services are: First-day morning, 
11 o’clock, Meeting for worship; Fifth-day 
evening, 8 o’clock, Temperance Meeting; 
Seventh-day afternoon, 2 o’clock, Sewing 
School for girls. : 

The meetings for Worship.and Temperance 
are now regularly held to which Friends and 
others are invited. Those who are willing to 


the undersigned. 
On behalf of the Mission, 
THomas WALTER, 
1233. Market st. 
S. RaymMonp ROoBERTs, 
421 North Sixth st. 





Tue following subscriptions have been re- 
ceived since last report for the erection ot 
Fair Hill Meeting-house : 


ORI ORIN inns Ssapcasicsnsxeveccacomennesd $5 00 
Be Sis IE iecencnenvnscnemronskusnoheresonreien 50 00 
FOr WH TING ss. ce snck chides 200 00 
Hdmund W ebater...iss.ccsccccocccessiscescecs 50 00 


SpenceR Roserts, Treasurer. 
421 North Sixth street, Philadelphia. 


MARRIED. 
HALL—SPACKMAN.—On Ninth month 
12th, 1882, by Friends’ ceremony, in Philadel- 
E. W. Hall, of Philadelphia, and Edith 
. Spackman, of Caln, Chester co., Pa. 











DIED. 


BAILEY.—On Seventh-day, Ninth month, 
16th, 1882, at her residence, Bristol Pa., Chris- 
tiana, widow of Nathan Bailey, aged 84; a 
mene of the Monthly Meeting of Philadel- 
phia. 


BALLINGER.—On Ninth mo. a, 1882, 
at his residence, near Alexandria, Fairfax co., 
Va., Charles Ballinger, in the 46th year of his 
age; a member of Alexandria Monthly and 
Woodlawn Particular Meetings. 


CONARD.—On Second month 8th, 1882, 
Milton Conard, of West Grove, Chester co., 
Pa., in the 71st year of his age. 


CONARD.—On Ninth mo. 15th 1882, at the 
residence of her brother-in-law, Charles Kirk, 
in Warminster, Bucks co., Pa., Rebecca J. 
Conard, in the 66th year of her age ; a member 
of Byberry Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


GILLINGHAM.—On Ninth month 10th, 
1882, in Stockton, Cal., Henry W., son of the 
late Mahlon Gillingham, of Philadelphia. 

HEACOCK.—On Seventh mo. 2lst, 1882, 
at Dublin, Indiana, Enos Heacock, aged 80 
years ; a member of Milford Monthly Meeting. 

KNIGHT.—On Ninth month 7th, 1882, at 
Byberry, Pa., Lydia Ivins, wife of Jonathan 
Knight, aged 50 years. 

PRIZER.—On Ninth month 5th, 1882, in 
Philadelphia, Enos L. Prizer, aged 64. 

SCARLETT.—On Ninth month 8th, 1882, 
in aes Emma, wife of Edwin W. 
Scarlett, in her 38th year. 

SPEAKMAN.—On Ninth month 6th, 1882, 
near Brandywine Summit, Pa., Townsend 
Speakman. 

WATERMAN.—On Ninth mo. 11th, 1882, 


Phebe Waterman, in her 73d year; a member 
of the Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
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WHITELEY.—On Fifth mo. 30th, 1882, at 
his residence, near Milton, Wayne co., Ind., 
Daniel Whiteley, Jr., aged 52 years; a con- 
cerned member of Milford Monthly Meeting. 
He was a lover of the fundamental principles 
of Friends and desirous they should be main- 
tained in their ancient purity. 








From Our Continent. 
NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


Nesting habits of Orbweaving Spiders. —The 
spinning work of spiders may be classified as, 
rst, the snare, spun for the capture of prey ; 
second, the enswathment, by which insects are 
disarmed and prepared for food; third, the 
gossamer, used for purposes of aqueous or 
aérial locomotion; fourth, the cocoon, spun 
for the propagation and protection of the spe- 
cies, and fifth, the nest, which is a domicile 
more or less elaborate and permanent, within 
or under which the spider dwells for protec- 
tion against enemies and weather. 

As a rule, the great groups of Orbweavers 
differ from each other and agree within them- 
selves in the characteristic form of nest. The 
form prevailing in each family is substanti- 
ally the same; each species appears to adhere 

ulte steadily to one characteristic form ; but 
there are some marked variations in the habit 
of certain species, the most decided of which 
have been observed in the case of the Furrow 
spider (Zpeira striz). 

The Furrow spider, like many others, avails 
herself of small holes in wood or stone, open- 
ings in fences, the interspace between curled 
bark on the trunks of old trees, or some like 
cavity, which she appropriates as a nesting- 
place. A snare had been spun between a side 
of the Peace Fountain in Fairmount Park 
and the stone wall adjoining, and had been 
diverted from its normal shape in order to 
_ a convenient approach thereto from the 

en. This den was a hole in the rock, and 
the occupant had bent a radius from the true 
lane of the orb and extended it backward to 
er cave. The radius served as a bridge-line 
by which the spider passed from den to snare. 

The ordinary nest of the Furrow spider 
when domiciled in the open field or wood is a 
rolled leaf. A single leaf is taken, the edge 
pulled up, drawn under and fastened by adhe- 
sive threads into a rude cylinder, within which 
the spider hides during the daytime. A 
thread connection with the foundation lines 
of the snare is maintained. A series of varia- 
tions were noted on the side of Brush Moun- 
tain, at Bellwood, Pennsylvania. Several 
young pine trees had been cut away and tossed 
from the mountain to the banks of the Juni- 
ata river below. The foliage had withered 
and fallen from the boughs, whose branches 
stretched out dry and bare, and among them 
a brood of young Furrow spiders had pitched 
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their tents and spread their snares. One spe- 
cimen had lodged at a point near the tip of a 
small branch whose delicate dry twigs gave: 
no sufficient shelter, and besides, were directed 
upward. Accordingly, a silken tube, funnel- 
shaped, was spun between the twigs, within 
which young Strix nested. A second indi- 
vidual, lodged in a similar site, had made a 
silken sack for a tent, whose mouth had ap- 
parently originally opened directly toward 
the snare. Buta Saltigrade spider had fas- 
tened a parasitic tubular nest upon one side 
of this sack, and accordingly the mouth was 
found closed and the door shifted to the oppo- 
site side, as though to avoid interference with. 
a troublesome neighbor. 

Somewhat similar to these two, yet with 
marked variations, is the nest which Strix 
builds when she weaves her orb upon the ex- 
posed surfaces of human habitations, as the 
cornices of porches, out-houses, and the like. 
A ‘tube of stiff silken fibre is spun against the 
surface to which it is lashed at all sides. 
This cylinder is about an inch long and half 
an inch thick, and at the end toward the orb 
has a circular opening about a quarter of an 
inch in diameter. The stiff texture of the 
nest appears to be necessary to make the: 
walls self-supporting, inasmuch as there are 
no supports like the twigs and leaves found) 
at hand in arboreal sites. Moreover, the open 
position of the domicile exposes the spider 
very freely to the assaults of mud-daubing 
wasps who frequent such localities, to birds. 
and other enemies, so that a canvas is needed 
of tougher trxture than that required in shel- 
tered sites. In old buildings, which present. 
cracks and crannies convenient for nesting, 
woven nests of this sort will rarely be found ; 
for the practical and economic side of Miss. 
Arachne’s nature quite preponderates the: 
esthetic. 

Two of the above colony had established 
nests in tufts of a parasitic moss fastened upom 
the dead limbs. One of these was very pretty 
and ingenious. The moss grew in a bunch 
about the size of a hickory nut; this was 
pierced at the top, and the filaments pushed 
aside sufficiently to allow an interior cavity 
large enough to house a spider. An oval 
door or opening was formed near the top by 
bending and binding back the fibres of the 
plant. A secure and tasteful retreat was thus 
obtained at the only really available spot in 
the vicinity of the snare. 

Another variation in nest-form observed 
was due to an accident in the environment of 
the web. A half-grown Strix had woven a 
snare in the hollow of a decayed tree at New 
Lisbon, Ohio, within two feet of the ground. 
A colony of the Pennsylvania Carpenter Ant 
( Camponotus pennsylvanicus) had quarters in 
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the tree, and squads of black workers were 
busy excavating their wooden galleries. These 
dumped their chippings from openings just 
above the spider’s orb, whose viscid spirals 
retained goodly quantities of the brown saw- 
dust. In course of time, a ball of chippings 
as big as a walnut had accumulated, or per- 
haps, had been purposely massed by the spi- 
der. However that may be, the ball was uti- 
lized as a nest; its centre had been pierced, a 
spherical cavity formed by silk-lining the in- 
terior, which was entered by a circular door 
bound around the edge by spinning-work. 
This quaint domicile was pendant from one 
of the strong upper foundation lines, and 
herein Strix rested, while the Emmet Carpen- 
ters worked away above her, continually 
dropping chips upon the roof of her den and 
the orb beneath until one side of the snare 
was quite covered with them. 

Among our native orbweavers the habit of 
nesting in rolled leaves, or in tents composed 
of several leaves, is, perhaps, most decided in 
the Insular spider (Epeira insularis). This 
is one of the longest of our common species, 
and the bright yellow foliated spots upon the 
back, and the dark-brown rings upon the 
orange-colored legs, distinguish her as also- 
one of the most beautiful. 

Insularis domiciles in shrubs, bushes and 
bushy trees. Her nest is located above and 
to one side of her snare, and is a series of 
leaves drawn together and tied, or a single 
leaf rolled up and tied. The leaves are com- 
monly spoken of as “sewed,” but they are 
reaily held together by short threads drawn 
across the edges, both within and without, 
where they meet. 

The cluster leaf-nest was made in a clump 
of weeds and tall grass, whose stalks, leaves 
and blossoms were so woven together as to 
form the “ Liberty Cap” domicile. The low- 
er and open part of the tent was quite deli- 
cately spun of right lines that united and 
held in place the graceful foliage of the 
grasses. Within the crown of this dainty 
nest the spider was ensconced, holding by the 
fore feet to the taut trap-line that joined the 
snare at the hub or centre. While the Insu- 
lar spider decidedly prefers the style of nest 
just described, she is quite able, when occa- 
sion requires, to find a substitute for the shel- 
tering leaf-fibre in the silken fabric, which 
her industry provides, and spin a tubular 
tent, as shown in the pretty bell-shaped nest 
woven among the needle-like leaves of a pine 
tree. 

A little different form of this type of nest 
appears in the open woven nest of the Domi- 
cile spider (Epeira domiciliorum). This silken 
den was spun upon a cottage porch at Cape 
May. The outer part of the nest was wrought 


of open-line work, and was supported by silken 
guys hung upon thick foundation lines, or di- 
rectly attached to the surface. The inner 
(upper) part was closely woven, and thus 
afforded protection to the spider, who rested 
within, and particularly to the soft abdomen, 
which is the most vulnerable and least defen- 
sible portion of the body, and which, as it oc- 
cupies the topmost part of the tent, is, of 
course, most protected from assaults of raid- 
ing hymenoptera. 

Still another nest-form is the beautiful 
silken cylinder, in which Epeira thaddeus is 
often found nested. Quite different from all 
the above is the nest of the beautiful Hunch- 
back spider (Epeira gibberosa), which swings 
a hammock-shaped nest of meshed lines be- 
tween the inner sides of a leaf, or of two 
leaves upon which she hangs, back down- 
ward, holding to the taut. trap-line that com- 
municates with her snare, which is a horizon- 
tal one, not vertical, like the orbs of all the 
species heretofore mentioned. This trap-line 
is the “ telegraphic wire” by which the vibra- 
tions of the snare, caused by trapped insects, 
are communicated to the spider on guard 
within the tent, and which informs her that. 
the commissary department has been once 
more supplied. 

From the above examples it will be seen 
that the nesting habit of Orbweavers has gen- 
eral regard to protection of the spider’s per- 
son ; moreover, that there is modification over 
a quite wide degree of variation in the form 
of the protective nest. Further, that this 
modification appears to be regulated, more or 
less, by the accidental environment of the 
domicile, and in such wise as to show no 
small degree of intelligence in adapting the 
ordinary spinning habit to various circum- 
stances and to economizing labor and mate- 
rial. Henry C. McCook. 


nee 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A GLIMPSE OF CHICAGO, THE GARDEN CITY. 
No. 10. 


We awaken on the morning of Ninth month 
Ist, to find our steamer at rest in a narrow 
muddy river beside a huge grain elevator, 
and we know we are in the main artery of the 
astonishing young city of Chicago which has 
planted her foot so firmly on this oozy marsh 
at the head of the gigantic Lake of the Illinois, 
that after a corporate existence of less than 
half a century, it has a busy population of 
considerably more than half a million, manu- 
factures employing more than 125,000 opera- 
tives, and producing annually manufactured 
goods of wood and metal to the value of 
$309,000,000. It is the mightest grain mart. 
in the world, and probably receives and 
handles more lumber than any other port. 
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Then again, the entries of all kinds of water- 
craft at this port exceed in number those of 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and New 
Orleans combined. Twenty-six railroads cen- 
tre here, and its twenty-two grain elevators 
have a storage capacity of near 18,000,000 
bushels. A single dry goods house of this city 
of wonders (Marshall, Fiete & Co.), does an 
annual business of $27,000,000. Such are 
some of the figures which are believed cor- 
rectly to indicate the growth and present 
material status of the metropolitan city of the 
prairies and the lake. To Richard Cobden is 
attributed the remark that no man ought to 
die without visiting America to see Niagara 
and Chicago. 

The site of the city has an elevation of 600 
feet above the sea level, though only slightly 
elevated above the lake. Nature provided 
no harbor here, except the dingy, sluggish 
little river, and vessels pass down (for it really 
is down) the river, through drawbridges or 
swing bridges, to one of the multitudinous 
docks, which give the very heart of Chicago 
# nautical appearance—something like Rot- 
terdam. 

It appears this city of the waters presented 
a difficult question as to drainage, since the 
level of the lake was so very little below the 
dead level of the city. This difficulty was 
felt while Chicago was yet a village, and as 
early as 1827 Congress ordained the construc- 
tion of a canal connecting the waters of Lake 
Michigan with the Illinois river. This is now 
done,—the river being the beginning of the 
waterway, and the pure waters of the lake are 
expected to gravitate downward into the 
Mississippi valley, carrying the sewage of 
the city. The movement must be very slight 
for the turbid muddy river looks almost stag- 
nant, but I suppose there is no doubt that a 
certain amount of lake water does enter and 
push slowly along the impure current, carry- 
ing pollution to the country to the westward, 
and pressing it into the westward flowing 
river. But the success of the experiment is 
not emphatic. 

The Chicago river and its branches divide the 
city into three divisions known as the North, 
South, and West sides. These are like sepa- 
rate cities lying side by side, and residents in 
any of the divisions soon find that their friends 
nearest their homes claim their first attention, 
and their lack of time forces them into 
localism. 

Scarcely anything is known of Chicago or 
the surrounding country during the French 
possession, or till 1795. At that time, at the 
close of the Indian war, a piece of Jand six 
miles square at the mouth of the Chicago 
oo was ceded by the Indians to the United 

tates. 
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Wolf’s Point at the junction of the north 
and west branches was the first nucleus of per- 
manent settlement in 1818. 

As early as 1804 the United States erected 
Fort Dearborn on the south bank of the river, 
just east of the present Michigan avenue. This 
was at that time an important Indian trading 
post; the McKenzies (father and son), traders, 
being the only white residents till the post 
was abandoned during the war of 1812. 
Then the little garrison, in attemping to es- 
cape, were all or nearly all slain > the Pot- 
tawatomies. The spot where these men met 
their death is now one of the most beautiful 
in this magnificent city—(Twelfth and Michi- 
gan avenue.) 

Tn the year 1816 Fort Dearborn was rebuilt, 
the Indian traders returned, and the strong- 
hold remained for many years a resting place 
for emigrants passing to the farther West. 
The permanent inhabitantsdid not exceed 
half a dozen families, till in 1827 Congress 
decreed the construction of a canal connect- 
ing the waters of Lake Michigan with those 
of the Illinois. 

In the autumn of 1829 commissioners au- 
thorized the laying out of the town, and the 
year 1830 is accounted the first beginning of 
Chicago as a legally recognized place among 
the cities aud towns of the world. In 1837 it 
was incorporated by the legislature of Illinois. 
At this time the population was 4,179. At 
the time of the great fireof 1871 it numbered 
334,270, and now (1882) it considerably ex- 
ceeds half a million. Such has been the rapid 
development of this city of wonder which 
sits by the lake, and distributes the rich pro- 
duct of the golden North-west tothe nations. 
By means of extensive breakwaters, a quiet 
harbor is provided, where shipping may lie, 
but all the vessels which bring their traffic to 
this city seem to crowd into the vexed litfle 
river and so discharge their cargoes, and take 
in new freight in the very heart of the city. 

Originally, the land on which this city 
stands was an oozy marsh of black mud,— 
an alluvium of-later deposit than the rolling 
praries inland. The surface consists of black 
loam and it is underlaid with sand from one 
to five feet in thickness, under which is a red 
calcareous loam, and then the blue clay which 
underlies the lake. In order to make a good 
footing for the young giant city the earth has 
had to be filled up some six or eight feet, so 
that all these noble avenues, shadowed with 
trees and pa in the most approved manner, 
represent labors which might have appalled 
Hercules. 

This raising of the streets took place 
after the city had become of some considera- 
ble size; and the houses in many cases were 
left behind in their original mud while the 
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highways were elevated. The raising up of ! acknowledges his services as one of the found- 
the houses was then accomplished, and little | ers of the collection, and the city of Chicago 
Chicago was able to congratulate herself on | substantially expressed its gratitude by a 
having attained to a good standing on her | recent gift of a liberal stock of books for the 
marsh. The question of pure water next per- | Rugby colony in Tennessee when that young 
plexed the souls of her people, for, though the | community stood in need of such help. 
lake has unbounded stores of crystal water, | should loving and generous deeds circle round 
the defilements of the city made the water ac- | the earth, and so has Chicago set a good ex- 
cessible to the pumps unfit for use for man. | ample. 

In the later days of the civil war,a plan to| ‘The renovated city, having been the recipi- 
supply Chicago with pure water from a point | ent of a world’s charities, i delighted to- 
two miles out in the lake was accepted by the 
authorities, and the work commenced on the 
new Water Works. A tunnel was construc- 
ted five feet in diameter and two miles long, 
capable of delivering 57,000,000 gallons of 
water daily. The water is pumped up by 
mighty engines into a stand-pipe, or water- 
tower, 175 feet high, whence by its own weight 
it is distributed through the mains and into 
the dwellings. Another similar tunnel has 
been recently made, leading from a point on 
the west side six miles out in the lake to the 
same point as the first tunnel. 

Two miles from the lake shore, east of 
Chicago, rises what seems to be a cottage in 
the sea, in which, the year round, dwells a 
family who superintend the grand entry of 
the waters into the city. This is the crib, as 
it is called. It was built on shore and 
Jaunched on the waters like a ship, and taken 
to its present position. It is forty feet high, 
and constructed in pentagonal form in a cir- 
cumscribed circle of 984 feet in diameter. It 
is made of three walls—the outer, centre and 
inner—and firmly braced and bolted together 
so as to form one great structure. Each of 
these walls is calked and tarred like the hulk 
of a vessel. Twelve-inch square timbers of 
white oak were used for the first twelve feet 
from the top, and white pine of the same di- 
mensions for the remaining twenty-eight feet. 
These timbers are bolted together with strong, 
square rods of iron, and the bottom is com- 
posed of 12-inch timbers firmly bolted. In 
the centre is the well through which shafts 
descend to the bottom of the lake. By means 
of the works now completed, Chicago may re- 
ceive 150,000,000 gallons daily; but I think 
the supply is yet deemed inadequate and that 
another set of works is needed ere the thirsty 
Garden City will have abundance. 

Chicago has abundant educational facilities, 
among which is a free public library of 
62,000 volumes. After the great fire of 1871 
the generous compassion of the civilized world 
poured in gifts of every kind to alleviate the 
sufferings of the stricken people and to help 
them to better things in the future. Thomas 
Hughes of England was one of the first to lend 
a helping hand and to stimulate others to 
similar good offices. The present library 



































extend her kindly benefactions with a liberal 
hand to the poor and needy within her bor- 
ders. Hospitals provide for physical ills of 
every kind, and asylums and refuges shelter 
such as would otherwise be crushed down in 
life’s struggle. 

Quite near our hostelrie on Wabash ave- 
nue is the large and handsome boarding 
home of the Woman’s Christian Association, 
where a large family of girls and women find 
a comfortable and safe home at a price so- 
low that no one can compete with them. We 
called to see this institution and were de- 
lighted with the liberal arrangements, the 
cordial and courteous management, and the 
air of cheerfulness that pervaded the large 
household. This house has been in operation 
for five years, and its usefulness is continually 
increasing, insomuch that now the association 
has urgent need of enlarged facilities. 

Near by is the Chicago home for the friend- 
less. Here in a large edifice is a hospital, 
schools, sanctuary and shelter, and here good 
and sympathetic women labor to cheer the 
despondent, call back the erring, shelter the- 
helpless, train and direct the minds of little 
children, and strive to save the almost lost 
souls which are drifted into this haven of 
Christian philanthropy. We inquire of the 
matron what is the principal cause of the 
misery to which they minister? “Oh, drunk- 
enness !”’ she replies, and then proceeds to tell 
us how very difficult it is to reform any, while- 
the legalized dram-shop opens its doors and 
holds out its lure to the poor weak ones who 
would fain be strong. 

The number of inmates of this home for 
the year 1881 is 2,340, among whom there- 
have been 918 cases of sickness and 47 deaths. 
The matron assured us that all the infants 
which come into their hands are eagerly 
sought for adoption by affluent families which 
have not been blessed with children. All 
children abandoned by their parents, all who- 
are rescued from parental cruelty or the cru- 
elty of other custodians, and all rescued from 
a life of vice are given over to the hands of 
the gracious motherly women who conduct. 
this institution, and then the friendless are- 
friendless no more. Instruction—moral, reli- 
gious, industrial, and intellectual—is rendered; 
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the body, soul and spirit, all ministered unto 
by competent hands, wise heads and loving 
hearts. These were the only charitable insti- 
tutions which we visited, though there are 
many kindred charities. Time would fail us 
even to take a cursory review of them all. 
We must take the lake shore drive and 
make a tour of Lincoln Park, and to do this 
intelligently, we obtain the escort of a dear 
friend, H. A. P., well known to Friends’ Intelli- 
gencer, and give one afternoon to a review of 
the lovely pleasure-ground which Chicago has 
created from a stretch of sand hills and plains 
lying to the north of the city. To makea 
soil of sufficient fertility, 150,000 cubic yards 
of black earth and clay have been mingled 
with the native soil, and two deep artesian 
wells have been sunk to supply water for 
artificial lake and fountains. f was delighted 
with the beauty of the expanses of green 
sward, the exquisite flower-gardening, the 
a growth of trees already affording grate- 
ful shade, and the inspiring lake view. But 
not less than any other admirable feature we 
appreciate the North Pier floating hospital 


famous cars of this company, while the mag- 
nificent lord of this domain has provided 
homes for a great number of the 5,000 or 
6,000 artisans and laborers employed, where 
the refinements of life environ the families of 
the workingmen, and where the liquor-seller 
has no vantage ground. We walk as in a 
dream through this magical place, less than 
three years ago a noisome, poisonous marsh ; 
and admire the energy, talent, sagacity and 
benevolence here demonstrated. On the same 
morning the vice regal rulers of Canada, the 
Marquis of Lorne and the Princess Louise, 
make a flying visit to Pullman, and I doubt 
not have appreciated this noble effort of a 
wealthy citizen to bring capital and labor 
into heartier sympathy. These young Eng- 
lish magnates are here to be present at the 
opening of the Inter-State Exposition of Arts 
and Industries, and then will proceed west- 
ward to visit our Pacific States, returning 
through the Canadian dominions to their own 
city of Ottawa. 

We take a walk through the great Expo- 
sition Building on the morrow, just on the eve 


for feeble children, where many thousands of | of our departure from Chicago, and take a 


suffering little ones have found solace and 
healing in the pure breezes from the vast 
lake. Mothers bring their babes and stay all 
day, while the Hospital Association furnishes 
medical attendance, fresh milk and other ne- 
cessaries. So much presses upon the atten- 
tion that we do not linger over the creditable 
Zoological Department, nor have we long to 
look at the “ Relic House,” built of fire 
relics—iron, glass and all metals, molten into 
every conceivable shape, which stands as a 
silent but forcible reminder of the mighty 
conflagration that swept the young city 
almost out of existence on the ninth day of 
‘Tenth month, 1871. 

Another bright day is devoted to the south 
side parks and hetlovanta, which embrace 
1,000 acres and vie with any of the world’s 
great pleasure grounds in present and pros- 
pective beauty. Indeed, when the Garden 
City completes her projected system of parks 
and boulevards I know of few cities of the 
earth which can surpass her in this kind of 
advantages. A system of mighty industries 
is doing it all, and is accumulating such vast 
wealth in many hands as will make every 
material good possible. 

A pleasant ride southward along the IIli- 
nois Gcntral Railroad for 134 nriles brings 
-one to what seems to be a beautiful park with 
lake and fountains, greensward and flowers, 
palatial edifices and picturesque dwellings, 
arcade and green-bordered boulevards, all 
swept by the pure breath of Lake Michigan. 
This is Pullman, and this stately palace front- 
ing the lake is the manufactory of the world- 


rapid review of the display of agricultural 
and mechanical products, and of works of 
art. Agricultural machinery is an important 
feature, and the great building, 1,000 feet in 
length and 240 in breadth, is likely to be 
quite occupied with objects of interest when 
all is in order. And so farewell to Chicago. 
Cleveland, O., Ninth mo. 10th, 1882. 8. R. 





THE LITTLE COMFORTER. 


I have a little comforter 
That climbs upon my knee, 
And makes the world seem possible 
When things go wrong with me. 
She never is the one to say, 
“Tf you had only been 
More careful and more sensible, 
This thing had been foreseen.”’ 
She blesses me, 
Caresses me, 
And whispers, ‘‘ Never mind ; 
To-morrow night 
All will be right, 
My papa, good and kind.”’ 


To = me wise and good advice 
I have of friends a score ; 
But then the trouble ever is, 
I knew it all before. 
And when one’s heart is full of care, 
One’s plans all in a mess, 
The wisest reasoning, I think, 
Can’t make the trouble less. 
My Mamie’s way 
Is just to say, 
“@ papa, don’t be sad ; 
‘o-morrow night 
All will be right, 
And then we shall be glad.’’ 


Some think I have been much to blame; 
Some say, ‘‘ I told you so;”’ 
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And others sigh, ‘‘ What can’t be helped 
Must be endured, you know.” 
Of course, if trouble can be helped, 
Then crying is in vain; 
But when a wrong will not come right, 
Why should I not complain? 
In Mamie’s eyes 
I’m always wise; 
She never thinks me wrong; 
It’s understood 
. I’m always good— 
Good as the day is long. 
All day I’ve kept a cheerful face, 
All day been on the strain ; 
Now I may rest, or I may sigh, 
Or, if I like, complain. 
My daughter thinks as pa thinks, 
And in her loving sight 
I am a clever, prudent man, 
Who has done all things right. 
Faith so complete, 
Oh, it is sweet, 
When neither wise nor strong ; 
But love stands best 
The bitter test 
Of Sorrow and of Wrong. 
Then come, my little comforter, 
And climb upon my knee; 
You make the world seem possible 
When things go wrong with me. 
For you’ve the wisdom beyond 
The reach of any sage, 
The loving, tender, hopeful trust 
That best can strengthen age. 
Say, ‘‘ Papa dear, 
Now, don’t you fear ; 
Before to-morrow night, 
The cares you dread 
Will all have fled, 
And everything be right.” 
— Harper's Weekly. 





THE UNSEEN PRESENCE. 
BY JULIANA BUTTERWORTH. 
Strange that so much of God in air and sky 
Above, beneath, beyond, and close around, 
In form and color, motion, rest, and sound, 
In life and death, unheeding we pass by, 


‘That we should wander with exploring eye 


aes God’s works, and yet He is not 
‘ound; 

Within His temple stand, on holy ground, 
Blind to the Presence written visibly! 

How is it we can bring the distant near, 

Can make the smallest as the large show clear, 
Andstill thatsomething shuts oursight of Him, 
Or keeps our vision ever weak and dim? 
Remove the film, O God! and let me see 
How full the earth is, everywhere, of Thee. 





A REMARKABLE COMET. 


The following taken from one of our daily 
papers gives an interesting notice of the comet 
which may now be seen by the naked eye. 


Wasuineton, September 19.—The great 
comet reported in this morning’s papers as 
having been discovered by astronomers in Col- 


orado, was also seen at the Naval Observatory 
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clination north no degrees and 10 minutes. 
The comet was easily seen with the naked eye, 
and exhibited a short tail with a bright head 
of considerable extent. In the telescope the 
nucleus, showed as a confused mass of bright 
light, indicating a large comet, with plenty 
of loose material. Extending on both sides 
were seen bright arcs of light, presenting the 
appearance of a bird with outstretched wings. 
his afternoon a despatch was received 
from the Observatory of Paris to the follow- 
ing effect: “Thollon’s comet observed at Nice 
about noon, September 18, three degrees west 
of the sun. The nucleus gives a continuous 
spectrum, very brilliant and very much ex- 
tended toward the violet. Both tail and nu- 
cleus give the sodium lines extremely brilliant, 
very sharply divided and characteristic. They 
seem displaced toward the red.” ’ 

The spectroscopic observations reported in 
the above despatch are of extraordinary in- 
terest. They indicate that this is the second 
comet that has shown a sodium spectrum. 
The first was that discovered this year by 
Wells, at the Dudley Observatory, and ob- 
served at that institution in full daylight. The 
reported displacement of the two sodium lines 
toward the red end of the spectrum is of the 
highest interest, since it indicates that the 
comet is now moving toward the earth with 
planetary velocity. Such an observation has 
never before been made in the case of any 
comet. 

From the position given in the above des- 
patch the comet is moving westward from the 
sun at the rate of five or six degrees daily. It 
is almost certain that the comet has now 
passed the perihelion or point where it is 
nearest the sun. Astronomers will now be 
anxious to learn if the comet is identical with 
the one recently discovered in South America. 
If this identity is proved, it will follow that 
it has approached very near the sun—proba- 
bly as close as did the great comet of 1880, 
the comet which had the smallest perihelion 
distance on record. Several days must elapse 
before the particulars of the orbit can be cal- 
culated by astronomers, and this question be 
definitely settled. 

The comet to-day at 3 o’clock was nine de- 
grees west of the sun, and it will probably 
have increased this distance by sunrise on the 
20th to twelve or thirteen degrees. It. will 
therefore rise somewhat before the sun, but 
owing to the fact that it is also further south 
than the sun, it will not be readily seen before 
sunrise. In a few days, however, with its 
present rate and direction of motion, it should 
become a brilliant object in the morning sky. 

On the whole this may be regarded as one . 


this afternoon. It was found in right ascension | of the most extraordinary comets of modern 


11 hours, 19 minutes and 32 seconds, and de-| times. The only one which resembles it in its 
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special features of interest is the great comet 
of 18438, which, like this one, was visible to 
the naked eye in full sunlight. 

Barnard’s comet was also observed at the 
Naval Observatory this morning at 4 o’clock 
by Professor Frisbie. Its right ascension was 
7 hours 27 minutes, and declination 12 de- 
grees 41 minutes north. It presented the 
usual appearance of a teloscopic comet, with 
slight central condensation. 

OCHESTER, N. Y., September 19.—Dr. 
Lewis Swift, Director of the Warner Obser- 
vatory, has been receiving messages from all 

arts of America claiming the discovery of a 
Soon comet, visible to the naked eye, near the 
sun. To set at rest all inquiries, he states that 
it is the same comet recently discovered in 
South America, moving west. It is not the 
* comet of 1812, and is not identical with any 
known comet. 





ITEMS. 


FIvE Summer Hotels on the New England 
coast have been burned within a few weeks, 
and in most cases many of the guests were 
compelled to flee for their lives. 


A TELEGRAM from London, dated on the 
22d inst., states: The exhibition building at 
Sydney, New South Wales, has been totally 
destroyed by fire, with all its contents. 

On the 18th inst. a comet was plainly seen 
with the naked eye at Georgetown and Den- 
ver, Colorado, about 11 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. The celestial visitor was ‘‘ about five de- 
grees from the sun and in a direction a trifle 
south of west.” 


HEAVY snow storms in Switzerland and the 
Bernese Oberland have buried the crops a foot 
deep. The snow has stopped, but all traffic on 
the Simplon road has n swept away by 
terrible avalanches. A great part of the Can- 
ton of Ticino is under water. 


TERRIBLE inundations have occured in the 
Tyrol and North Italy. Many towns are 
flooded and large tracts of country are without 
other communication than afforded by boats. 
The towns of Trient, Villach and Bruneck 
are partly destroyed; and the damage is 
enormous. 

EARLY on the morning of the 7th inst. there 
occurred at Panama one of the severest earth- 

uakes ever known on the Isthmus. The 
hedral and many of the largest buildings in 
Panama were injured. The loss is estimated 
at several hundred thousand dollars. Several 
lives were lost in Aspinwall. 


THE yellow fever is making fearful progress 
Pensacola. About two-thirds of the new 
cases are among colored people. A number of 
the inhabitants have removed to a camp five 
miles from the city. Five Sisters of Charity 
have arrived from New Orleans to nurse the 
sick, and more are expected to follow. 

Vast prairie fires are rayaging the table 
larids in western Nebraska, between the Platte 
and Republican rivers. The town of Indian- 
ola has been saved from destruction only by the 





strenuous efforts of her citizens, and serious 
results are feared if high winds should occur. 
Two men were fatally burned a few days ago 
north of the Platte. 

On the morning of the 22d inst. two trains. 
on the New York Central Railroad collided in 
the tunnel at Fourth avenue and Eighty-sixth 
street, New York. One person was killed, two 
were mortally injured, one of whom died in 
the afternoon, and severai others sustained 
slight injuries. The disaster is ascribed to 
‘‘ gross mismanagement.”’ 


THE rain-storm which began here on the 
evening of the 2lst inst., and ended on the 
night of the 23d is the heaviest on record in 
this section of country. Within that period 
over ten inches of rain fell. Serious washouts 
carried away bridges on several of the rail- 
roads, and travel was suspended on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad for more than twenty-four 
hours, between this city and New York. 

CHIEF Engineer Melville of the Jeannette, 
together with the seamen William Ninderman 
and William Noros, arrived in New York by 
the Parthia on the 13th inst. Receptions have 
been given to them in New York, Philadel- 
phia, Sharon Hill, and Washington. A few 
days ago Lieutenant Danenhower, who re- 
turned home a few months earlier, called at 
the Navy Department and presented to Acting 
Secretary Walker his report of the circum- 
stances attending the loss of the Jeannette. 
Mr. W:lker says the report will not be made 

ublic until Engineer Melville’s report has 

een received, ‘‘and, perhaps, not until the 
conclusion of the official investigation which 
will be made.”’ 


o NOTICES. 


A Conference on Temperance, under the 
care of the Branch of the Yearly Meeting’s 
Committee on Temperance for Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeting, will be held at Friends’ 








Meeting-house, Haverford, Pa., on First-day,. 


Tenth month Ist, 1882, at 3 P.M. 
All are invited. 


Circular meeting within the limits of West- 
ern Quarter, at Fallowfield, Tenth month 8th, 
at 3 o’clock P.M. 

FAIR HILL INDULGED MEETING, 
First-day, Tenth month Ist, 3 P.M., at resi- 
dence of Eliza P. Kirk, 2835 North Eleventh 
street. 

FRIENDS’ HOME FOR CHILDREN. 

The First Annual Meeting of the contribu- 
tors and others will be held at Friends’ parlor, 
1520 Race street, on Fifth-day evening, Tenth 
month 5th, at 8 o’clock, to which all are in- 
vited. JESSE CLEAVER, President. 

EDWIN L. PEIRCE, Secretary. 


The First-day School at Race street, Green 
street, Girard avenue and West Philadelphia 
will be resumed First-day ene, Tenth 
month Ist, at which the company of Friends 
will be very acceptable. 


Evening meetings at Race street and Green 
street and afternoon meetings at Spruce street 
recommence next First-day. 





